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INTRODUCTION 


T he task of compiling a book which claims in its title to present its 
readers with the best of anything is a task that cannot be undertaken 
lightly. It does not matter whether the material the book contains 
is short stories, pictures or photographs; whatever the subject matter, to' 
make such a claim in the title is simply to invite criticism. 

In the second place, if such a claim is made at all the editor must 
perpetually face up to his own preferences. Is his selection of material 
to be governed by his own likes — ^that is, to be made from what he honestly 
considers to be the best— or is the selection of material to be governed 
by what he believes his readers will like? 

If he adopts the former course he will inevitably offend tbe tastes and 
susceptibilities of many of his readers. He is fortunate if he does not 
offend the majority of his readers. If he adopts the latter course he is 
again backing his personal judgment and has no guarantee that he is 
right. Moreover he may frequently be prostituting his own conception 
of what is good to what he thinks other people will like. 

Now between what people like and what is good there may be — indeed 
there frequently is — considerable divergence. Those who doubt this 
statement have only to remember that musical comedies are far more 
popular than the plays of Shakespeare; it is, none the less, the considered 
opinion not only of experts but also of the great mass of humanity that 
Shakespeare’s plays are artistically much more worth while, much better, 
that is, than at least the great majority of musical comedies. 

If, however, the task of compiling The World’s Best Photographs was 
one that few might envy, it was a task that gave its editor and those who 
helped him a great deal of pleasure. It was undertaken in no cavalier 
spirit and indeed its preparation was begun as much as two years before 
the book finally appeared. During that two years some 8,000 photo- 
graphs representing the work of nearly 700 photographers were collected 
in the editor’s office. There are included in this present volume just 
over 400 photographs, and a simple calculation will show that of every 
20 photographs received by me, I was compelled to reject 19. 

I do not claim for a moment that those I have chosen are in every case 
better than those which I have rejected but my space was limited and 



I do claim that those which I have chosen are magnificent photographs. 
Others would undoubtedly have made a different selection from mine 
and indeed several volumes could have been compiled without including 
the same photograph in any two of them. 

I would like to express my thanks to all those photographers from all 
over the world, who have so kindly submitted their work to me (and 
very many of whom I have disappointed), but they have all shown a 
sympathetic understanding of the task I had in hand and my grateful 
thanks are theirs for this understanding even more than for the excellent 
photographs they were good enough to send me. 

A subsidiary difficulty in preparing this book has been the problem of 
division. I felt that from every point of view it was better to divide this 
book into sections, though precisely how it was to be divided was extremely 
difficult. My final choice was quite arbitrary. With every justification 
I could have included very nearly all the 400 odd pictures appearing 
in this volume in the section that I have called "The Camera as Artist” 
for each of them is in my view a distinctive artistic achievement. 

I was governed in my task of dividing up the book by considerations 
of easy reference and although I should be the first to admit that many 
pictures in different sections could well appear in several other sections 
without straining in the least the titles which those sections have been 
given, I do claim that the division adopted does make it-easier for the 
reader to find his way about. 

No index has been included in this book. I decided to omit it only 
after careful thought. Practically all of the titles chosen for the photo- 
graphs which here appear were selected by me and not by the actual 
photographers. The titles are, therefore, quite arbitrary and anyone who 
wishes to refer to a particular picture would find an index useful only if 
he remembered first of all the name of the photographer who took it and 
secondly the title which I had ascribed to it. The chances of him 
remembering both these facts are very small in view of the large number 
of pictures here collected and an index, in consequence, seemed to me a 
useless encumbrance. I preferred, therefore, to devote the three or four 
pages which it would have occupied to more pictures. 


THE EDITOR. 



THE CAMERA LOOKS AT US 

In this first section have been collected photographs 
primarily of human interest. They show us ourselves in 
all our moods, at work and at play. Here will be found 
delicate character studies of people of all ages from 
tiny children to greybeards; intimate "candid camera” 
shots and "conversation pieces” recording our unguarded 
moments, graphic action pictures captured anywhere, 
at the seaside, in stage and studio, in field or factory. 

I T may be said to-day, with but little exaggeration, that each one of 
us is a photographer. There are the few who, with full studio equip- 
ment, make of photography their livelihood; there are the con- 
siderable number who from time to time earn an honest guinea by 
entering the photographic competitions which nearly every modern 
newspaper organises periodically; there are, finally, the countless thou- 
sands who with such simple cameras as the "Baby Brownie’* get enor- 
mous enjoyment from taking "snaps" of "Mother and Dad” on holiday 
at the seaside and sometimes inflict considerable boredom by showing 
their albums to their friends when the holidays are over. 

No longer now is it as fashionable as in former days to make attempts 
at singing, playing the piano, or painting in water-colours; instead, those 
creative energies that formerly went to satisfy them are now turned very 
largely to photography. And in America and France, and more recently 
in the rest of Europe, papers have been launched which sell on their 
photographs alone. Indeed, the rise of such papers is one of the romances 
of modern journalism. The public clamour for them, and ask for more, 
with an appetite that is apparently insatiable. We see the public taking 
photography to its bosom, becoming "camera conscious” in a big way, 
and giving every indication of becoming more so. 

In Britain the " photo-journal ” has progressed by leaps and bounds 
Until it is almost abreast of its American rivals. Other countries have 
profited by the experience of the earlier ventures, and to-day all over 
the world new photographic journals are springing up. The East has 
made its own ventures. In India, in particular, are photographic journals 
which in modernity and style hold their own with anything in the world. 
Of all the many branches of photography, it is safe to say that the 



type of picture that gave to camera-work its first great impetus is the 
one that shows us what we ourselves look like, for it panders, to an extent 
undreamed of before the day of the camera, to two of the most powerful 
emotions that human beings feel — those of curiosity and vanity. Before 
the dawn of photography this desire to see what we look like called forth 
the intimate, domestic type of picture which reached its full flower in 
Dutch art in the sixteenth century, and in the more stylised family groups, 
the "Conversation Pieces” of Gainsborough and the other great artists 
of the eighteenth-century English school. 

The coming of the camera, however, has to a large extent shifted 
the demand for the "human interest” picture from the artist (used in 
this sense to denote a man who draws or paints) to the photographer. 
It is often said that " the camera cannot lie,” and though in point of fact 
the camera can, on occasions, be made to tell the grossest lies, the 
photographer is, generally speaking, tied down, on account of the 
scientifle nature of his medium, to what is actually in front of his camera. 

One photograph is to the ordinary man or woman worth a page of 
description and can be made to carry more conviction than all the 
arguments of a modern Socrates. It is unthinkable that there should be 
produced as evidence in a court of law a painting by, say, Augustus John, 
of the room where the murder was committed ; yet it is a fact that a large 
part of a cameraman’s business in the Harlem district of New York, for 
example, is concerned with taking such things as "the bedroom ceiling 
that fell down,” and "the black eye received in the fight,” so that the 
results can be produced as irrefutable evidence in court. 

It is only in very recent years, however, that the art of the candid 
or unposed type of photograph has really developed. Before this, photo- 
graphers were hampered by their materials, by the lack of speed in 
plates and lenses, from getting anything but obviously posed pictures, 
those wooden groups, faces set in glassy stares, that gaze bleakly at us 
from the pages of so many family albums. Compare a representative 
photograph from such an album with the "Portrait Unaware” on page 
27. The subtle and telling humour in the composition of the latter is of 
very recent development in photography. 

During the nineteenth century, people became camera-conscious in 
the worst possible way, and this type of camera-consciousness has 
persisted, so that even to-day the mere sight of a camera is sufficient to 
produce in the demeanour and expression of many people a change as 
devastating as it is unnatural. They are being photographed, therefore 
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they must pose and be self-conscious till the ordeal is over, when they 
can again revert to their normal selves. The results — and they are to be 
seen on practically every passport in the world — give about as adequate 
a rendering of the subject as would a picture of a brick wall. 

As a result of this camera-consdousness the art of studio portrait 
photography has become as much a matter of psychology as of camera 
technique; the most essential part of the photographer’s equipment is an 
ability to woo his subjects into a state of unselfconsciousness. How 
skilful the modem photographer has become in this psychological task 
may be seen in the child studies, formal as they are, on pages 38 and 39. 

It is this necessity for unselfconsciousness in photographic subjects 
that has given rise to the "candid camera” in recent years. Instead of 
bringing his subjects into the studio, the modem photographer now goes 
out and catches them unawares. He works with a camera (almost as small 
as a watch and as precise in its mechanism) which he can carry about with 
him wherever he goes so that it is always at hand to catch and preserve 
the fleeting moment that makes a picture. He uses high-speed him that 
will not only catch the quick smile on a face, but will stop the bird on 
the wing, a train rushing by, the dancer as she leaps into the air. 

By capturing these and similar moments for us he is performing one 
of the most useful functions of a true artist; that function has been 
defined as the power to " enlarge the borders of consciousness.” He does 
it by showing us beauty and significance where we never suspected that 
such qualities existed. 

A quick glance through the photographs in this section will reveal 
how well the camera can perform this service for us. It provides us not 
only with what has been happily termed a " frozen memory, ” but also 
with a glimpse of things which our own eyes cannot perceive. Take for 
example the picture on page 28. There, a brawny Highlander is swing- 
ing a mighty hammer preparatory to making his throw. If we watched 
such an event we should see only a swirl of movement. Nothing would 
stand out — none of the rhythm, the poise, the sense of effort. But the 
camera, in a split-second click of its shutter, has captured a vivid moment 
by stilling that tumble of arms and kilts. The thrower’s supreme effort 
is frozen into immobility and at our leisure we can observe all the grace 
and energy in his pose. 

It is worth noting also how the photographer exploits his camera to 
concentrate our attention on what is important. He eliminates his back- 
groimds, which otherwise might distract us from the foreground figure. 
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THROW NET 


by M. JATHini ROBINSON 



by throwing them out of focus. They become merely a soft blur which 
frames but does not compete with the main interest of the scene. Notice 
the result on page 28. 

The advent of the candid camera put into the hands of the best 
photographers a means of realising more nearly the aims which they had 
heen striving for since they began to take their profession really seriously. 
It enabled them, that is to say, to go out and record aspects of life around 
them that they could not attempt before. It enabled them at last to 
perform that task which has been defined by one of the greatest of living 
camera artists to be the first and foremost duty of a photographer, the 
task, namely, of catching the eye and holding it. It brought life into 
photography and with it the insatiable interest of the world. It worked 
an artistic revolution that is comparable with any other in history. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the candid camera has given photo- 
graphy the impetus to develop along one of its most significant courses, 
the depicting of incidents and character in life around us. It has done 
this with such striking success that it has gone a very long way to release 
the strangle-hold which the would-be "artistic” photograph (an abomina- 
tion that was no more than a pale and lifeless imitation of paintings) 
was getting upon photography as a whole. The first essential of a good 
candid photograph is that it must be alive; composition, even technical 
competence are very secondary considerations, and are valueless if the 
first essential is absent. 

From this it must not be deduced, as some people seem in danger of 
doing, that a good action picture must necessarily be of someone leaping 
into the air and grinning with delight. Excellent pictures of this type 
certainly are taken and can be seen in the following pages, but just as 
good or even better are those quieter studies, such as the one on page 75 
of the old woman plodding along beside her donkey-carl. She is barely 
more than a silhouette agEiinst the road ahead, but the photograph has 
caught her just at the moment when her whole action and surroundings 
seem calculated to emphasise and force home to us the circumstances 
of her life and the tragedy that lies behind it. This is as true an action 
picture as any other in the book. 

It is as well to correct another popular impression about action shots. 
The modern developments of high-speed lenses and films have enabled 
the camera to still the most impetuous movement. We have already 
noted one case (see page 28). In a later section (see "The Camera As 
Scientist”) are many other action pictures that can truly be described 
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as miraculous. But where studies of human interest are concerned such 
technical possibilities are often abused. The blurring which frequently 
results whenever photographs are taken of fast-moving objects is often 
an artistic aid. Action stilled to clear-cut immobility appears, in many 
cases, quite unreal, and the skilful photographer will remember this. 
Look at the picture "Where’s That Ball?” on page 36. Neither the figure 
of the woman nor the figure of the dog is what photographers call sharp; 
their outlines are very slightly fuzzy. The effect is excellent, for it carries 
a suggestion of excited movement that would be lost were each figure 
clear-cut, sharply defined and utterly rigid. Part of the art of the photo- 
grapher lies in knowing just how much sharpness to sacrifice to art. 

The candid camera has, perhaps, secured its greatest triumph with 
stage photography — though its fullest possibilities have not yet been 
realised in that field. The forces of prejudice have been more difficult 
to overcome. The struggle here is between " stills ” of scenes from the play, 
for which the actors pose on the stage — or sometimes by flashlight during 
a dress rehearsal — and shots taken with a miniature camera during an 
actual performance by ordinary stage lighting. 

Studio studies of actors in character have been with us almost ever 
since the camera ceased to be a scientific marvel and became a com- 
mercial instrument. But modern camera art has worked a great revolu- 
tion in the studio study. Those artificial, histrionic gestures, those 
wooden poses are things of yesterday. To-day the dramatic reveals itself 
in stark realism. The study of John Mills in the play Of Mice and Men 
(see page 17) has all the drama which one could desire. Here there is 
no actor in a play but a figure in reality. 

It is interesting to compare such a study with an actual stage picture. 
Stage pictures are taken under the most exacting conditions and the 
photographer is compelled to work with the fastest possible film and the 
fastest possible lens. Miniature cameras are essential for this work, 
for no other camera combines such speed of lens with portability. 

Unfortunately high-speed films do not lend themselves easily to 
enlargement free of graininess and blur; unfortunately, also, miniature 
camera negatives demand very great enlargement indeed if they £U'e to 
compare with studio work. Even so, what the photographer can do is 
very impressive and it must be remembered that since his subjects are 
unconscious of his labour, his pictiures have an unposed naturalness that 
studio studies often lack. 

Magnificent examples of actual stage photography are to be seen on 
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JOHN MILLS IN "OF MICE AND MEN” 
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pages 67 and 87. These studies of the hallet, action shots of surpassing 
grace and rhythm, yield nothing in beauty and design to those which the 
studio can give us. 

The candid camera is not to-day concerned solely with individuals 
or single subjects; some of its greatest successes have been concerned 
with groups of people acting in crowds. It can and does catch and hold 
the fleeting moment in this connexion just as successfully as it can and 
does with the individual object. The remarkable back-view study of a 
seaside crowd on page 54, with its graceful suggestion of a formal painting, 
is a fine example of how the candid camera can capture beauty as 
well as record history. Mainly because of this development, it can safely 
be said that the work of the candid cameraman is going to be of the 
greatest possible historical importance. We have contemporary prints 
and portraits galore of the scenes and characters in the French Revolu- 
tion, but what would we not give for a few photographs of that event 
and of the people who livfcd through it? 

It can further be said that, in all probability, candid photographs 
will have a greater future than studio portraits. There are comparatively 
few people who to-day are interested in a photograph, however well taken, 
of you or me, unless we happen to be a Prime Minister, a Congress 
Leader, a "public enemy” or someone equally famous; there will be 
fewer still who will want to look at us 100 years from now. But a photo- 
graph of a crowd — perhaps containing you and me — cheering or taking 
part in a procession, or of a tragic incident such as an earthquake in 
Quetta, will be of enormous interest to millions of people and will, in the 
future, assume historical importance. Many of the photographs in the 
pictorial magazine of to-day have a world-wide value which will endure. 

The relation between the candid camera and the age we live in is 
obvious to see. No longer can we sit at our ease dismissing such things 
as the slum problem with a few exclamations of polite horror and a 
transient feeling that "somebody ought to do something.” Photographs 
now bring these things starkly to our notice with a vividness that refuses 
to be passed by. The picture of a slum on page 58 is evidence of this. 

Such photographs are social documents which it is impossible not to 
read. They make us aware of the world around us and what is right and 
wrong with it, whether we like it or not. If it has done nothing else, the 
camera has made the pleading of ignorance — the ostrich-like burying of 
our heads in the sands of illusion — a very thin excuse.. 
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THE HORN PLAYER 





HDDLER 


by JOHN EVERSKD 


A weJJ-known London character whose monkeys and violin 
have earned many a necessary copper from theatre queues 
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CHESS PLAYER by f. OOUtUNiO 
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A picture taken over thirty years ago on a Liverpool canal. 
The factory chimneys are now gone, hut the barges, carrying 
the world’s goods, still ply up and down the waterway and 
clouds of smoke and steam are still reflected in its placid surface 
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An unconventional and unposad study, this photograph Ulus- 
trates very clearly the hiU possibilities of the candid camera. 


PORTRAIT UNAWARE 


by HOW18D COSm 



THROWING THE HAMMER 


by A. K. MTTENEX 
"A K«dak 


A study in movement. The camera records for us a supreme 
moment of physical effort The poise of the figure and amazing 
sense of rhythm could never be captured by the naked eye 
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WORK br E. 0. BOOM 

Peasant women domg their household washing by the water- 
side and chattering happily among themselves, are a familiar 
part of the Italian scene. Here the camera has caught one 
eager gossip at the very climax of her enthralling story. 
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MIKrrCH AND HIS SHADOW 
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human spiders 


by JOHN BJOUm 






MISS VIRGINIA LaCH 


by CECIL BEATON 
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ELIZABETH WONDERS 


by IL OOVOLU nVL 
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"SOURI" 
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“RIDE A COCK HORSE” i»T SMW wildmui 
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hj cTm luvorr 


Hie camera catches a characteristic pose of an old woman 
who has lived on a barge at Leighton Buzzard, England, for 
many years. Bargees are almost a race apart and the water- 
ways hold such a fascination for them that few water gypsies 
would desert their barge for the most luxurious life ashore. 




LUNCH TIME 
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HANDS TO THE WHEEL by ehho v«»m 





THE WATER DRINKER 


by LEO k. LEIOH 
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The sense of space suggested by the immensities of sea and 
aky ifi made more effective by the solitary fbregrounci figure 

hf ZOMER 




BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEAD by CHUONCR WOODS 

The living soldier of to-day says good -bye to his girl in the 
shadow the memorial to the dead soldiers of yesterday. 
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BLACK BOY EATING SUGAR CANE ny «i. mthch robinson 
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Acquisition 


Experiment 



Consideration 


Satisfaction 


HISTORY OF A BAR OF CHOCOLATE 


br J. C. COWIXT 
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WHAT HAVE YOU GOT? 


br inuiis UNFEIiD 





LONDON SLUM 


by EDITH TUDOR HURT 


The dramatic squalor of the scene is greatly emphasised by 
the unusual angle from which the picture has been taken 
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THE SWIMMER by FRANK NEDBERT 
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Skilful use of lighting transforms what might otherwise have 
been a humdrum scene into an arresting, dramatic picture. 

THE MEAT CARRIER by MU«4i 




MLLE. BARONOVA 


by CECIL BEATON 


A lovely study m light and shade of Mile Baronova, the 


famous ballet dancer, as she stands in the wings of the theatre. 
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by GIBOR DENES 

An unusual character study of a small boy m an empty street 
lost to the everyday world in the pages of lus story book. 
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A spectacular moment in the arena when the bull has jumped 
the barricade, driving the amateur bull -fighters into the nng. 


INCIDENT IN THE BULL-RING by ROVE 




WOMEN IN WHITE 


by MU THOUK 
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THE LAUGHING LADY 


br KURT LUBINSKI 
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HUNGARIAN CAFE OMMUEL 


A familiar scene m any Central European town are the little 
street comer cafds where the local notability gather to play 
cards their neighbours. Here such a scene has been 
transformed into a striking and dramatic picture by accentual 
tion of the shadows and high lights on the wall of the cafe. 
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Another picture with a moral. Careful lighting and positioning 
of the figures builds up a most striking contrast between the 
riches of the wax models and the poverty of the human being. 


“BUY A FLOWER, LADY?" 


by KOTE 



WOMAN AND DONKEY 


liy ROVE 
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BALLET PATTERN 1»T CECIL BEATON 
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CHARWOMAN br ROYE 






WARMTH OF THE WINTER SUN 


br rKXNK R. FRRPRIE 
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BY THE OLD MILL 


Wf UEOHUD mBONIfE 
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The ahawi , franung this face . is skilfully used to focus attention on 
the hair and features and to emphasize the sorrow in the eyes. 

STUDY IN SADNESS by otto ILUIIIER 
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YOUTH WORKS 


by BUZ laouz 
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POETRY OF MOTION 
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THE PAVEMENT BELOW 


by IMRE KINSZKI 
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The contrast between light and shade is here brilliantly 
depicted. Particularly pleasing id the deeper shadow of the 
woman which is seen reflected ^n the lighter shadowed wall 
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PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK 
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ONE CAT IN THE SUN by TATB KUON 
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THE CAMERA GOES HUNTING 

In this section tcill be found a representative number 
of photographs of animals, birds, insects and fish. 
They range ot^er all types of subject from the domestic 
cat to the wild zebra in its native haunts. Preference 
has been given to photographs of artistic worth, 
rather than to those of news or story interest only. 

M any psychologists maintain that the instinct to hunt is one of the 
most fundamental and powerful of all our instincts. Perhaps 
that is why those people who can afford it, whether they live in 
the East or the West, will spend large sums of money in organising elabor- 
ate expeditions to hunt animals of all sizes between elephants and foxes. 

As the result of these expeditions, expeditions frequently involving 
much danger and hardship, the walls and floors of many of our larger 
houses bear upon them the skins and heads of countless animals. We 
cannot doubt that the killing of these animals delighted the hunters, but 
many of us doubt whether their stuffed bodies delight the beholders. 

For this reason, if for no other, the advent of the camera is to be 
welcomed. It has presented the hunter with a new sport, a sport not of 
killing, but of recording. Those who value the dangers and hardships of 
the hunting expedition above anything else, lose nothing, for the modern 
cameraman, endeavouring to secure a photograph of a tigress nursing her 
cubs, is, if anything, in greater danger than the modern huntsman who, 
from his safe perch in a tree, waits to shoot the tiger about to take the 
kid helplessly tethered at the bottom. 

So far as results of the two methods of hunting are concerned, there 
can be little doubt which the world at large prefers. A tiger shot by a 
gun becomes a glassy-eyed monstrosity of interest only to the proud 
hunter and his immediate family. A tiger shot by the camera becomes a 
thing of universal interest, for its pictures delight and instruct all. 

We can learn nothing of interest from the head of a dead animal 
except what the head of a dead animal looks like; but a photograph of 
zebras collected at a water-hole in their native surroundings (such as the 
photograph shown on pages 104-105) tells us a great deal about the zebra, 
besides providing us with a beautiful picture. 

Take also the superb study of giraffe heads on page 102, superb 
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because of the graceful curves of their long necks set off so effectively 
against the high branches of the trees and the backgroui^ of the sky. 
Here is a photograph that brings home to us, as no dead giraffe ever could, 
how beautiful these animals may be. 

This is but one, and by no means the most important, of the various 
aspects of animal photography. The camera can hunt not only after the 
elephant, but also after the spider in its web. Very many of its most 
successful efforts are achieved, for example, with domestic animals. 

Because we have seen horse, cow, sheep, cat and dog in duU photo- 
graphs without number, we need not suppose that such animals do not 
lend themselves to delightful pictures. glance through this section of 
the book should be conclusive. Two examples alone need be mentioned : 
that of the head of a pony on page 112, and of a young cow on page 111. 

Dogs, compared with other animals, do not, as a rule, photograph 
well. They are far too anxious to please, and as a result become almost 
as camera-conscious as human beings. They pose resolutely in front of the 
camera like well-meaning children, or what is worse, take such an intense 
interest in what is going on that it is impossible to detach their attention 
for a moment. Unless one can detach their attention there is no chance 
of securing a good picture. Dogs must therefore be taken when they are 
off their guard, like the charming study of a borzoi and her puppies 
on page 110, or, better still, in action, with a camera working at high 
speeds, to catch the full beauty of their movements, like the greyhound 
seen on page 110. 

The proper photographing of cats has been much hampered by those 
who have tried to over-sentimentalise them. As a lyric writer has wittily 
observed of these photographers : 

" Their idea of Art 
Is a very young cat 
Looking out of a very old boot.” 

Their efforts were abortive and are now very rightly forgotten. As an 
example of a good cat photograph of the modern type, take the picture 
of the kitten on page 107, which with the enquiring look on its face is as 
charming as any subject can be, but it is in no way sentimentalised. 

Birds, fish and insects, lacking the endearing human qualities of 
other animals, lose much of their value to the photographer, although 
there are brilliant exceptions such as the photograph, included in this 
section, of a cockatoo looking quizzically down at us from its perch on 
page 113, or the proud swan with her family of cygnets on page 100. 
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THE CAMERA GOES HUNTING 


WINGS OF THE NORTH 


by JOBH FETEItON 





Generally, however, photographs of these subjects rely for their 
appeal entirely upon the beauty of action that they display. High-speed 
lenses and Elms have enabled us to catch the seagull on the wing — as 
for example, on page 96 — and thus fully to appreciate for the first time its 
almost miraculous grace of movement. It is by giving us pictures of this 
sort that the camera can score, for with no other medium would such 
accuracy of recording be possible. 

Fish are even more difficult to catch with the camera than with a rod 
and line, and although many photographs have been taken under water, 
they are not generally satisfactory except as scientific curiosities. The 
only way to photograph this type of subject is through the walls of an 
aquarium where the opportunities are necessarily limited; the results 
are, again, valuable as scientific records, but not often as pictures. 

Here also, however, there are brilliant exceptions, as when the photo- 
grapher is able to catch the wonderful texture of a fish’s scales or the 
liquid movement of its fins as it glides among the weeds. An example 
is seen in the study on page 108. 

Insect photographs, too, are more often than not of scientific rather 
than artistic interest. With all the goodwill in the world, most people 
cannot summon up much enthusiasm for photographs of black beetles 
and wood-lice and are tempted to dismiss the whole subject out of hand 
without considering the wonderful photographic possibilities of the 
butterfly. On page 115 there is an amazing series of photographs showing 
the various stages of a butterfly’s emergence from its chrysalis. These 
photographs are excellent examples of the sort of photograph which, 
besides being of interest to the scientist, have sufficient pictorial interest 
to be appreciated by everyone. 

Practically all animal photography is the product of comparatively 
recent years. In this branch more than in any other branch of photo- 
graphy it is necessary, because of the nature of the subjects, to be able to 
take photographs at high speeds and such photographs have only been 
made possible by the more modern types of cameras and films. Before 
the advent of these cameras and films, animals could, of course, be taken 
in repose and some excellent work of this kind was done, but, collectively, 
it was not fully comprehensive and lacked the amazing variety that 
photographers are able to produce to-day. We now possess "candid 
camera’’ pictures of animals to match those we already have of ourselves. 
The resplts, as the following pages show, are some of the most charming 
and interesting that the camera has ever achieved. 
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BILL THE BULLDOG 



SWAN FERRY 


hr ROTE 
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PEUCAN PARADE 


by JQLniS UlllTELD 







3. First Results 

FOUR STUDIES OF PENGUINS 


4, Family Group 

br H. 0. PONTING 

These amusing pictures are part of a series taken by the 
late H. G. Pouting on the Soott Antarctic Expedition of 1812. 

tnn 


1. First Approach 


2 . Love Duet 







ANGEL nSH ^ W. s. pm 


A demzen native of the River Aina2on m South America, this 
fish was taken under water, swimming among the reeds. 
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butterfly at rest br H. TOTT 



B0R20I BABIES 


by Jiam JliWFEU} 


hy J. C. JL. BLDBEKD 

''A Kodak la^ikot" 


GREYHOUND ON THE TRACK 



SURPRISE i>r brjuux 

Hie soft tones of the dramatic background set off most 
admirably the enquiring pose of this sturdy young animal. 
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COCKATOO 


by WJUtlER BIRD 
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ANTARCTIC SEAL AND YOUNG 


hf H. G. POUTING 


BARNYARD BULLY 


The camera has 
skilfully recorded 
in this close-up 
the fierce pride of 
the old cock as well 
as the texture of 
skin and plumage 


hj DfWET CLARK 
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3. Fully developed 


THREE STAGES IN THE BIRTH OF A BUTTERFIY 

US 


by J. UUN CJUa 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


by A. H. DUKRANT 




THE SCARAB'S TASK by R. vjw oodtshoobn 

A Dung-roller beetle handles a ball many times its ovm size. 


INVITATION TO 
THE PARLOUR 


The pattern of the 
gossamer web is 
emphasised by the 
gross spider busily 
repainngtheoentre. 



by 

JEHO RITRT-HEIM 
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LORD OF THE JUNGLE by w. SVSCHITZKY 





WATCHING THE WORLD GO BY by ERIIO t*dm 


Tha photographer has made of the bars of the cage an arrest- 
ing background to the delicately poised figure of the bird. 
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A quay in AMSTERDAM by w. suschitzkt 
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THE CAMERA AS ARTIST 

In this section are to be found photographs first and 
foremost of artistic interest. They range from formal 
portraiture to flower studies and photos of architectural 
subjects. Still life shots and those pattern photographs, 
so distinctively modern in conception, are also features 
of this section. In the latter class the camera, perhaps, 
excels itself as in no other branch of photography . Nudes, 
landscape work, night studies, photos of snow, fog, 
cloud, mist and rain will also be found in this section. 


T he artistic possibilities of photography have been the subject of 
much argument. Not only have photographers fought against the 
prejudice of those who have strenuously denied that the camera 
had any artistic possibilities, but they have also quarrelled even more 
violently among themselves as to what the camera should do if it is to 
be taken seriously as an artist. 

It is an extraordinary story that is wrapped up with the entire history 
of photography. 

The first photographers were artists in the usual sense of the word, 
that is to say they were painters. One of the best of them, a Scotsman 
called David Octavius Hill, working in Edinburgh, photographed his 
subjects primarily to guide him in the painting of their portraits. He 
was an inferior artist, but a magnificent photographer, with the rather ironic 
result that to-day his name lives entirely through the photographs 
which he took to help him to paint pictures that are now completely 
forgotten. 

While it was still an artist’s hobby the camera flourished and pro- 
iluced some excellent pictures which gave promise of a brilliant and un- 
clouded future, but before long people began to wake up to the fact 
that it also had immense commercial potentialities. Thus, in the 
middle of the last century, the professional photographer came into 
being. 

From the first, photography as a business was very careful to preserve 
its artistic associations. Photographers worked in "studios,” they wore 
the back velvet coats and knotted cravats of the traditional artist, their 
backgrounds were the heavy draperies found in the portraits of the 
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period. The result was, of course, that all serious artists came to regard 
photography as a debased form of art unworthy of consideration, and in 
consequence, no reputable artist would have anything to do with it. 

Despite this sentence of artistic outlawry photography as a business 
prospered exceedingly. Not content with mere draperies as backgrounds 
photographers started using painted scenes to suit the temperament of 
the sitter. You could be photographed in a realistic-looking woodland 
glade, or sitting on a stile in the middle of a painted field, or even (and 
this was particularly popular) on the sea shore with mountainous waves 
breaking a few inches behind you. True, the head of the unfortunate 
sitter had to be clamped in a sort of vice in order to keep him still during 
the long exposures necessary (with the result that he nearly always 
appeared with a strained, hunted expression) yet the results pleased 
everyone concerned enormously and the demands to have "likenesses” 
taken steadily increased. 

The discovery of the dry plate process towards the end of the century 
simplified outdoor photography enormously. Nevertheless in this, as in 
all other branches, photographers were continually hampered by the 
tradition that the ultimate aim of all their efforts was to produce photo- 
graphs looking as near as possible like drawings and paintings — and 
if their results did not approach that ideal they were not considered 
"artistic.” 

During this period, which lasted into the "twenties” of the present 
century, some good work was certainly produced, notably that of the 
late Herbert G. Ponting, some of whose photographs, notably those taken 
on Captain Scott’s Antarctic expedition in 1911-12, have, in their line, 
never been bettered. Two of these are seen on pages 143 and 212, but 
work of this kind was an infinitesimal proportion of the general output. 
Generally speaking, the standard of work, though technically excellent, 
was from the artistic point of view deplorable. The harder photographers 
worked for artistic effects, the more their object was defeated. 

It was not, in fact, really until after the war that the modern 
movement in photography began to show itself. It began, in America,with 
a small group of men, artists in the true sense of the word, who realised 
that photography as a medium of expression should not be bound down 
by the traditions and conventions that applied to drawing and painting, 
that it must free itself from these and develop along its own lines. They 
experimented with the camera, taking everything regardless of whether 
it was generally regarded as "beautiful” or "picturesque,” often from 
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DANCING TORSO 


by WALTER BIRD 





extraordinary angles and with unusual lighting effects, and with results 
that breathed new life into photography which before had looked as 
though it were doomed, through a surfeit of bad art, to a dreary death 
among the dust and draperies of the old-fashioned photographer’s 
studio. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to examine here the grounds for 
regarding photography as something essentially different from drawing 
and painting. 

It is undoubtedly true that the camera can be made to lie, but 
generally speaking all photographs must have had for their subject 
something that actually existed. It is this fact that gives photographs 
that urgency and feeling of actuality that is their chief appeal. They 
represent reality caught in a fraction of a second of time and set down 
accurately before us to instruct, amuse, horrify, or what you will ; 
whether it be a picture of a famous politician or of a crankshaft, we know 
that each actually existed, at the time the photograph was taken, as we 
see them before us. 

In this fact is to be found the essential difference between a photo- 
graph and a drawing. Whereas the latter must always be a very personal 
record of the impression the subject has made in the artist's mind, the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of which does not, from the artistic point of view, 
really matter, a photograph once it ceases to be accurate loses its 
value. 

People may say, however; "Granted that a photograph is a com- 
pletely different thing from a drawing, by what standards, then, can it 
be judged ? If we are not to criticise photography from the same stand- 
point as the other graphic arts how are we to tell a good photograph from 
a bad one?” 

To answer this it is necessary to have a clear idea of what you mean 
by a "good” photograph, a much more difficult thing to decide than 
what you mean by a "good” drawing. How can we say, for instance, 
whether a technically perfect photograph of the Taj Mahal is better than 
an equally technically perfect photograph of a jelly-fish in an aquarium? 
The answer does not really depend on whether you prefer architecture 
to jelly-fish, but on what the photographer has done with his subject in 
each case. Actually the chances are that the latter will wdn the prize. 
The beauties of architecture are familiar to most of us ; hence, unless the 
photographer can throw some new light on this rather hackneyed subject 
his work will be merely commonplace. On the other hand the man who 
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can produce an interesting, significant study of a jelly-fish has, in this 
hypothetical case, enlarged the borders of our appreciation by showing us 
beauty and significance in a subject in which we do not usually expect 
to find these qualities. 

It is for this reason that pictures of such things as beautiful buildings, 
pretty girls, etc., have not found their way into this book unless they 
have some quality about them that gives them some interest beyond 
that of being mere representations of their subject. It may be that the 
ones included in this section have been taken from some unusual angle, 
like those on pages 123 and 140, both of which bring out so strikingly 
the essential grandeur of their subjects or that they show particularly 
beautiful lighting effects like the nudes on pages 153 and 172 or that 
they have caught some glorious natural effect like the waving corn against 
the cloud-flecked sky on page 148. 

Perhaps even more interesting, however, as photographs are the 
studies of things which are apt to be overlooked by most people, such 
as the close-up of the line of foam on the sea shore which appears on 
page 181 or the pattern made by the shadows in the picture on page 244. 

Portraiture also comes into this section, and in this line the artistic 
possibilities of the camera come increasingly to the fore. To take a good 
portrait the photographer must study the personahty as well as the 
features of his sitter so that by lighting, pose and surroundings he can 
emphasise their essential characteristics. If the result is a success it 
will tell you more about the subject than pages of description. 

It is impossible to dismiss this subject without some mention of Cecil 
Beaton whose work in the last fifteen years has revolutionised our ideas 
of photographic portraiture. To him more than to anyone else goes the 
credit for having successfully broken away from the old ideas upon 
studio portraits. Several examples of his work are to be found in this 
section of the book. The way in which he studies his subjects’ personalities 
is to be seen very clearly, for example, in his portraits of M. Chirico and 
of Miss Marlene Dietrich on pages 156 and 157 respectively. 

How then, we can now ask, can we discover if a photograph is a good 
one? The only safe method is to ask oneself three questions about it. 

1. What has the photographer set out to do? 

2. Was it worth doing? 

3. How far has he succeeded in doing it? 

It is on the answers to these three questions that one’s final judgment 
on the photograph under discussion must depend. 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


Iry CECIL BEATON 





WHITE HORSE INN ^ OEOHCE GREENES 

The ivy -clad wall and the inn sign on the right of the picture 
have been skilfully used by the photographer as a frame 
for the peaceful lakeside beauty of St. Wolfgang in Austria 
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STARK SENTINEL 


by J. C. COWIXr 
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STORM OVER ROME 


by DONALD McLEBH 



PILLARS AND SPIRE ^ OTSEUk MtAREHAM 

The deep shadow on the foreground pillars of the National 
Gallery Iwightens the sunlight effect on the colonnade and on 
the neighbouring church of St Martm-in-the-Fielda. London, 



SNOW, SHADOW AND SUNSHINE 


br J- W. MSTTimON 
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PLOUGH ON THE SKYLINE 


by HSBOU) BVRDEXIN 
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GINGER AND WALNUTS 


by CULONER WOODS 
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HERCULES by ixo a. LEIGH 
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LOCH FYNE FROM INVERARAY 


by R. DOUGLAS PAUL 





MIGHTY MOUNTAHM =• G. pontinc 

The i.'ontrast biitween the vast Matterhorn and the tiny house 
at iho foot, [he frame of the foreground hr -trees and the 
f‘lfect of the ground falling endlebsly away, gained by taking 
'he photocnaph from aoruss a valley, should all be noted 
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GEORGE BERNARD SflAW 


by MARCEL STERNBERGER 

An iniconver.tionaJ study ul the playwright Ab philatelist 
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POISED HEAD 


by YATES MASON 








RIPENING CORN by F. GOLDRING 
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SKYSCRAPER 


by EDWARD ALE.MIUS 
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ATHLETE OF MARTINIQUE 


by PIERRE -ADAM 
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INTO THE 
SUNIJCHT 


by 

ANTE 

korni£: 










by G. MOUNIER 


ILLUSJON 
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PORTRAIT OF' M CHIRICO by CECIL BEATON 

' \in '> i;. oiip of the be*st known niuJerji Frenofi P-iintors 
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SOAPY FINGERS by James maycock 
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A complete contrast to the previous pictuie of a city's bghts 
IS the peaceful loneliness of this sky and mountain vista, which 
IS made quietly sombre by the heavy foiegiound shadow. 


MACKEREL SKY 


by E. MEEREAMPER 
OvTMrt PaAchremoM RolUUm 
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NICOLAS NABOKOFF 



by CECIL BEATON 



OLIVER MESSEL 


by PAUL TANOUTRAY 
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TEMPLE IN MYSORE 


by FRITZ HENLE 
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FLOWER STUDY 


by GORDON CROCKER 

(Studio Sub) 

The drainalic use rikide in this pholcniraph ot light aiyl ohaae 
IS dTi adiTUidble seltiiiq foi Ihr ex 'tic naluie i>/ Ibis orchid 
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COLETTE t-T CECIL BEATON 

IWtraJl <'‘f a weii-known l-f'ndi a'.itlic're'-.s 
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STUDY IN THE NUDE ky 10®f evtmrd 

Greaf skill iri lighting givijs the Ileah ol this young girl aimosl 
the look of alabaster, and the features are subtly underlined 
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MERMAID 


by ROY£ 




GEFION FOUNTAIN, COPENHAGEN >>y E. heimann 

PEARL MOSQUE, AGKA by rWTZ HENLE 





CLOVER LEAF CROSSING, NEW YORK 


by PAUL J. WOOLF 


MISS GLORIA SWANSON 


by CECIL BEATON 
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WAITING SHADOWS 


by T. P. TATfLOR 


The eye i:> made to follow ihe^e to lhf*iT sourcL-L- 

the waiting i)a.-?',enqer'5 whose feet '^’jn be soon on the lef! 
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REFLECTIONS IN AMSTERDAM 

•>y W. SDSCHITZKY 
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ST, PAUL'S BY FLOODLIGHT 


by HUBERT DAVEY 
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'AT THE GOING DOWN OF THE SUN' 


by G. ROSSMANITH 

“A Kodak Snapshot " 
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■'PRETTY POND LILY 


by F. COLORINC 



NIGHT ON THE EMBANKMENT 


by HAROLD BURDEKIN 
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THE EDGE OF THE LAKE 


by JOEIN ERITH 



by HAROLD BURDEKIN 


SAFETY 


1 ^^ 
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VILLA ROTONDA VICENZA 


by A. COSTA 

An unusual photograph whidi perfectly catches the elaborate 
detail of this superb example of Italian baroque architecture 
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THE CAMERA AS ARTIST 




bf ANGUS McBEAN 

Tbe ainkiny pose of the man 's body is outlined by deep shadow 
and the living fle.'ih mntrasts with the bare boards beneath him 
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SLEEPING WOMAN 


by ROTE 
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MEADOW IN MIDSUMMER 


by WALTER BIRD 








SUNLIGHT IN THE SUBWAY 


by S. HEDGELAND 


A yet strikinci study m light and shade lAken from near 

the entrance to a subway in a l.nndon iJnderqiound Station 
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A BREAK IN THE CLOUDS 1>T H. a. MOKCH 





'ilGHT EXPRESS 


bT HMOID BUHDEKIN 
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NIGHT IN SUBURBIA 


by JOHK COLE 


A street corner in any suburb on a wet niqhl The camera lends H 

an air of beautv and mysteiy to an nrdinanly drab siifijec:} H 

l 
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WOMAN’S BACK 


by BKASSU 
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The graceful pose of the woman's body, the subtle monotone 
of the whole picture and the unusual angle from which it 
has been taken combine to produce a vigorous air of realism 



FREEDOM 


by CHALONER WOODS 
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PONT ST MICHEL PARIS 


by PICRRC-ADAM 






MOUNT FUJIYAMA, JAf^AT'.' by h g. PONTI^G 


AT THE 
FC)(JT 0^ 
MOUNl’ 
SNOWDON 


by F 

GOLDRING 




VILLAGE IN THE VALLEY by ROYE 
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EGYPTIAN TEMPEK 


by DONALD McLEISH 
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THE SHADOW 0>' THE TAW 


by ;OHN H, AHERN 




LAUNDRY SILHOUETTE by JENO denkstein 
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VIEW FROM ST PAUL'S, LONDON 


by PAUL POPPER 
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THE DODOS by r. GOLDRING 


An interesting exainpJe of composition m night photography 
The brilliant lighting ls provided by a single street lamp 
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PORTRAIT IN PROFILE by BARON 

The use ol deep shadow makes this study an arrestinn one 
Nolo also the hall-nghl, emphasisinq fho texture ot the hau 
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WHITE DAHLIA 


by G. MOUNUR 



ST PAUL'S FROM LUDCATF CIRCUS by jack davis 
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LONELY ROAD 


by ROYE 




THE CATVIERA AS ARTIST 


Thfi stillness of d hot niKind.iy in [.nis'jiiM ti i r.moe is stionqly eni- 
[ilkisisbd fiy tht (al fiouii . ] i-'l'-iKi (nit iiy the liiaftof surihqht 

S'l'KKET IN ST TROPEZ by YATES MASON 






PORTRAIT OF MISS CLAIRF LUCE 


by CECIL BEXTON 
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THIS PAIR OF HANDS 
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FINGERS ON THE DRUM 


by JAMES MAYCOCK 




FOG AT SCOTLAND YARD by B. SAIDMAN 

The peculiar , sinister effect of the sunlight in the fog , contrasts 
with tlie solidity of the London policeman impassively on duty 
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HALF CONQUERED BY THE WIND 


by J. EATON 




INTERIC^H CARLISLE CATHEPRAL by w. ELLison 
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VENETIAN STUDY 


by H. TOTT 
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This Ccirnera study of the LaJce of Geneva tif eventide is notable 
foi Us excellent composition No landscape painter could 
arhitianly have placed the various features to better advantage 

EVENING ON THE LAKE by K. m. kirkpjitrick 












PATTERN OF BRANCHES by euston sealy 

I.ikf 111'- li.'t i*iY wori Ihe.se Iccii’Jr.s, ivvii.;.-- fonn a f jciiiu 

niade inure c-fleclivc hy cold mipeii-omi winlei iidhl 
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SHADOW PATTERN 


br E. C. Le GRICE 






APPI,ES 


by PIE8R£ AURADON 


SPIRAL 

stairc:asl: 


li' irM 111 I 111.. 
wpII III ,1 . 

’’ iLO m .1 

dfidM 
'!! 'i'll ( hnii^i ■ 


by r. S. 
LINCOLN 
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MOROCCAN SHADOW 


by CECIL BEATON 


A hfavilv AhrcLKift,-! ii.itivf wi.d , i. '-‘licl.'- ..j: <.| rnvslefy l' ■ 

‘hiK j.icliiip which IS fuiihn emp!.,,;!, ; i ,y ;h(. [|,_,( >. ]- , 
M.nljqht 'ihf so ccnih-iK- l , -ridW* tiii' a Jiifoit- ptinio' luipii 
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SNOW AND STEAM 


by JOHN GABRIEL 


LIGHTS OUT 


An intGr£-“siiriti jnctuie 
(j] the cujioui: pdtierri 
Midde by (he smoke 
fjorriH candle just after 
ii has beeji i'lown out 



by OTTO ILLAUER 


THE CAMERA AS ARTIST 


I 




A hejvily shiuudt*d iialue w<;iiir!, ‘ m.i.- nn .u' .-.f mv-iciv l' 

'(HSI.iL!uiPwh.chi:-'fiMlhe. Pi.!F.h,r..-rMhyU,-!!ocinpini'llkaH 
I. niHkp Dm A riij.ort 
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SNOW ANT) STEAM 


by JOHN GABRIEL 


LIGHTS OUT 


An intei pi^Um pictuie 
' li the curJt'u.*' patfeni 
made by the smoke 
from rf candlejustafter 
if has been bluwn out 



by OTTO ILLAUER 
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Tno cauieid aiKjlf has in this- phntoijrapji pioclu<’(?ii heavy 
elliftiwl shadows llial bear in shape no apparnni toUtiori it > the 
-pe^tadoc (hat have* cast them, but form an inlciestirTj pnllt'in 

SPECTACLE SHADOWS by p. dubreuil 
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A TOWER IN FLORENCE 


by FRITZ HENLE 








THRESHOLD OF LIFE by JAN LUKAS 

Thouqh beHuufuIly P')o'^'-l botiisubje'^twin ihas pi';tuie are un- 
aware of th^ camera and si7 ’in ho seoii tLoy actually are 
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SEARCHING THE SEA fay a. costa 

Vf^rqinq itii the :nf li >' IranialK , this phGtuqrafli TJfi, on iec 
D almatian cr>u;l at Dubriivtjik shi-w;; w)vit 'j> ahin ; hic 

>7ani''-rri can acliu-i/e b\ the ase of ?ha' l^iw i'ci "n'Hi'.fhE, 
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avoiding the puddles 


'mdy of Wur “ ep.tomizod m this 

Sludy of blur and wet and a g„l jumping over a puddle 


*>y W. SnsCHITZKY 




THE RINGBOLT Bf Edwin broomer 


Z55 






PONT DES ARTS, PARIS i>y pierre-adam 
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THE CAMERA AS ARTIST 


aiRlSTMAS TREES 


Tne Fiffpcl of susponJed acl.vMy wboh an oflo„ ohlqms when (he 
h.ou„d . ,«o«eo UF n»w, . Fepfodohed ,n (h.s pho“ 


i>r tibok csoroeo 




A STREET IN THAW 


by T. H. WOODWARD 





THE CAMERA AS ARTIST 



THE MILL 


by SONALD BEAUCHAMP 

Isolated m apparently deserted country, this Oxfordshire nnll 
stands as a reminder of the old days before machinery was used 





^ FRAMEWORK FOR NELSON 


by W. SUSCHITSKY 


By a trick of the ca^nera it appears as if this lamp standard 
m Trafaloar Square wdi> actually par! of the Nelson monument , 
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rHE CAMERA AS ARTIST 


MOUNTAIN GLACIER 






t»- ► 


by M. N. DU MONT 


TilMBJ.E-DuWN HOUSE 


OVVliHI J :» if i;if 

hr, hou^je. th-r .-iJunby 
i! wliji’]] u, 

■ hi jIImijI mh) f))f Dio w.iII 


by ODINTO ALBICOCCO 





yoimi HAS FTS FLING 


by B. KROHN 


remarkable a.’lion phnioarapli. in vvrui'li ihe 
irie.-ied Itio-e- ijiii'- at ‘lie luaxutiu.ii ljI tkoa ie 






GLASS AMD SHADOWS by J. G. W. THOMPSON 


The glass and bow] thj^w strange inadfiws, alniosi like an 
X-ray photograph of a fool, with the bonos showing up white 

.?70 









by N. J. NALAWALLA 


IN KURAL INDIA 
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THE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 


In this section will be found photographs demonstrating 
the scientific possibilities of the camera. They range from 
unusual angle shots through micro.scopic and X-rav 
studies to infra-red and high-speed photographs. Here 
also are to be seen experimental studies as well as the 
new art of photomontage -the building up of a composite 
photograph from a number of quite unrelated negaliee\ 

I 'I happens wilh anv new diseoverv that it is net lonp' f)eli)re 

people tr\ to make it plav tricks. I'siiallv the result' are ipiite 
\alneless anil not particularlv aninsitif;. like plavintr a finunophone 
leeonl hdekwaiils, Imt with plintotirapliy the reverse lui' been the ease. 
The more it is playcil with the more powa-rs and wonders it displays. 
Who. for iiisUiiee. would ]iav«’ <rnessed what a heantilid pattern i' 
made bv the splasti ot a drop ol milk unless a ).>hotopraphrr. while tryinp 
out his high-speed earnera, had recorded it for us as seen in the ]iieture 
on page 28,')'^ 

In this section of the hook, therefore, are ineluded exainpliss ot some 
ot the more unusual things that the eiiinera can do. Most of these 
e.xaniples are fieautiful as well as curious. All of them are remarkahle 
for their originalilv, and would have been incredible a few years ago. 
In recent times the camera fias jiroved. as the following [lUges show, that 
it can. for instance, reveal to us tfie wonders of the world of scienee, like 
the picture of tlie air waves made liv a bullt't sfiown on piage 289. or tfie 
amazingly beautiful pattern of the niinule marine animals as seen through 
a mierosiojie on page 296. 

All this demonstrates very forcibly, the flexibility ol photography as 
a inevlium of expression. It has tfie perverse but engaging quality of 
having jirav’tieally no rules eonneeled with it that eannot he broken with 
impunity. The more the pundits try to tie it ilown witii principles ol 
artistry or technique, the more it seems to delight in Homing them. 

"Let’s see what this girl looks like through some netting, ’ says the 
piholographer, and immediately sets out to show ns, as in the example 
on page 277. It occurs to him when looking at a negative that the picture 
is more interesting that way. so he makes the print in reverse (page 297), 
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or i)y aiiolhor simple process he can caricature his subject in the extra- 
ordinary hut extremely amusing way shown on page 282. 

Another interesting trick that is only as old as photography itself, but 
that is extensively used to-day, is the process known a.s jihotoniontage. This 
IS the making of a composite photograph from several different negatives 
or mixing photographs and drawings. In its debased form this method 
is used deliberately to deceive, as is done conlinnally in commenia) 
studios W'here figures taken indoors by artificial lighting are attached to 
backgrounds showing some outdoor scene, usually with extremeU 
unconvincing results. However, when the iniving is done artisticalh 
wifli no attempt at i rude deception, striking compositions result. 

1’ake, for instance, the j>ielnre on page 2H.d. which by this montage 
method very plainly tells its story, or the iinn'iiLil (ucture on I'agc 278. 
a beautiful and arresting design which hv the roiiiliinutioii of various, 
apparently incongruous, subjects cornevs an e.viraordmary feeling of space 
and vastaess in a subtle manner worthy of the best artistic traditions 

Special [irocesscs are also represented here, siudi as iiilra-red jiluilo- 
graphy, hv which the camera is able to outdo tlie liuniuii eye in hciim 
able to .see vast distances in spite ot fog oi mist, a.s m the examples 
on pagx^ 295, showing Mount Exeresi seen Iroin a hundred miles awav. 
and the whole of the Isle of ^'ight from the air. 

^o long, it seems, as plioiographcrs continue placing tricks with llic 
camera, so long will they eoiitinne to obtain valuahlc results. Some ot 
the tricks may. it is true, he valueless, and others nicrcly iriitating. Yet 
it is broadly true to say that each fre.sh trick marks a fresh advance ai 
the camera’s potentialities. The pictures m this section dcmoiislralc 
forcibly that photography, whatever else it is, is not a static art. Con- 
stantly it is developing. 1’he possibilities of infra-red photography, lor 
in.stance, or of combining drawing with photograjiby. are only just 
beginning to be realized. The potentialities of the former are fascinating 
To he able to see — even if it is onlv at secoml-hand, over a distance oi 
100 miles or more, is a thing that onlv a fexx years ago would have been 
thought beyond tlie bounds of eredulily or po.s.sihilily. .Ynd in the latter 
field there is surely a chance for an original and creative mind to develop 
what would appear to be one of the most interesting branches of photo- 
graphy. So far only the fringes of the subject have really been touched. 

In this, as in other experimental branches of photography, we may 
look forward to some surprising developments in the future — which fart 
alone would make photography a most enthralling subject for study. 
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THL. CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 


PATTERN PORTRAIT 


by MAN RAY 
Coiuteiy of J. T. Soby 




TPIE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 



■f'' 


FISMERMAN’S DREAM by M. ARTHUR ROBINSON 

The photographs an this and the opposite page are 
striking examples of the ramera-art of photomontage 
Many negatives went to the making of each composition, and 
the final retiults convey then effects with astonishing power. 
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PAVILION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


by WAliTEK BIRD 


example ol anqie-shol pholoqraphy which the pecuhai 
foreshortening, due to tilting the camera, has been effectively 
exploited This study of modern architecture furnishes an 
mteresnrg contrast with that seen on the opposite paae 





THP’ CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 


bored boy 


ox,m,ple ot Cdr.,-^,ure by piioloprdphy 





THE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 



A MILK lUG BREAKS by w. L. VINING 

Couxteiy of th« *‘D*Ut Mirror" 


.Sperifilised appardfur and spark photoyraphy h-ive revealed, 
Ihrnuqh the medium of the camera, details of events whitih 
otherwwe could never have been studied Above us seen a 
milk, jug breaking into pieces as it hits the ground On the 
opjxisite page is seen the beautiful corona set up by a drop 
of milk falling into a thin layer on a plate The while blob 
at the top IS a second drop falling The latter photograph 
was taken at an exposure of IdOO ,000th of a second 
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by LDCt'RTON, GKRMf.SHAUSb'N A Gl 




SUNRISP AUBOURNi: clarke 


The CdJfit'M lus t’f uriu- o' qredl i^o" ki rrieU-’uroioqy in ii,-. 
.ability to rerord cloud fciinidiioii.s I'lieMe two xery beaulilii 
''fndiei: .'<how (,ifco\>ji ' loud Iwyens jJluiniridled by ii*i? sunri'-e, 
.ind (bf^Wow) rir«si-i.‘ ><1 blacj .4rv,j white thundei clnudr 


I'HUNDEK CLOUDb by G. aubourne clahke 



FIREWORK'S 


by G. KAHGUEL 
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AN OLD REVOLVER FIRES by EDCERTON, GERMESHAUSEN & GRXER 


Anolhei .striking example ol high speed photography The 
}URl emerging from (he rnuTizle, i? obf, cured by the 
puff of gas that has leaked past The photograph was 
Idkeii with an expjosuie of riearly one nullKuith of a second 
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THE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 



3. 4. 

A BULLET IN FLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 


A.mazin<^ shadow pictures showing the air waves round the 
projectile (I) when travelling free , (?) when shot between two 
plain metal plates, (3) through a plain tube (4) through d 
fierforaied tube Notice the wake travellino behind the buiiei 
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BOBBY JONES IN PI.AY 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 

COQXtVBV of A. G Spaldiiicr & Rrni 
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THE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 



CLUB KALEIDOSCOPL: photographek unknown 

CoorttBT of A C Spalding St Bros. 

On the opposite a high-speed photograph (i/50 ,000th 

second) showing how a golf ball is squashed out of shape at liie 
'•xdci moment when u is hit by the club Below is a multiple 
flash photograph, the exposure for each picture being 1/100,000 
second with an interval of I/lOO second between each. From 
Ihis photograph it was possible to calculate the speed of the ball 
as 225 feet per second and the club velocity as J66 feet per 
second befoie impact, and as 1 14 feel per second aft • mipacl 
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THE CAMERA SHOWS ITS PACES 


linsu‘?piRCtpd t'V thu; lypt* of phoiuqr^pliv 


DAFFODILS BY X-RAY 


by HERBERT FLOWER 

Conrta*7 ol Diori Limited 



ELECTRIC LACE 


br ELLISON HAWKS 


This beautiful pattern was made by a 1 ,000 .OOO-volt three -phase 
spark, and shows clearly how an electnc current moves about 
seeking Ihe path of least resistance through the air, 
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THE EVEREST RANGE *»T THE houston-mt. Everest expedition 

CeoTtviy of "The Timei" 


By the aid of infia red photography we can " see" for immense 
distances Above, taken at a height of 22,000 feet, the summits 
of the Mt Everest range are seen from over 100 miles 
away Below, the whole of the Isle of Wight, an area of 
147 squaie miles, and even the French coast across the 
Enqlish Channel, are seen from a height of IS, 000 feel 


THE ISLE OF WiGH'l by A state reporter or “the times*’ 


of Ilford Limltocl 
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THE EVEREST RANGE THE HOUSTON -MT. EVEREST EXPEDITION 

CDiut»*T of "Th* TUnofl“ 


By tht* aid of infra-red photography we can "see" for immense 
distances Above, taken at a height of 22,000 feet, the summits 
of the Mt Everest range are seen from over 100 miles 
away Beiow. the whole of the Isle of Wight, an area of 
147 square miles, and even the French coast across (he 
English Channel, are seen from a height of 15,000 feel 


THE ISLE OF WlGH'l by A staff reporter of "THe times- 

Co-arirnwy of lUord lilmtlod 
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HMS. "ROYAL OAK" AT GIBRALTAR 


by YATES MASON 
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THE CAMERA AFLOAT AND IN THE SK^ 


In this section will be found sea and sky photographs. The 
former range from studies of ships of all sizes to pictures 
of the sea in all its phases; the latter from studies of 
aeroplanes to aerial photographs of every description. 

I h landscajje photography is often disappointing in its results the balance 
IS amply made up by the magnificent photographs that can be taken 
of the sea and all the fascinating things connected with it. Harbours, 
(piays, ship>s, all have a picturesqueness about them and. at the same 
time, a feeling of vitality and life that make them ideal subjects for the 
camera. In their strong, but always graceful forms, ships sum up for us 
the romantic story of man’s eternal struggle with the sea. 

Look at the picture of the old-fashioned sailing ship on jiage 316 and 
I'ompare it with the battleship on page 298 or with the modern yacht seen 
on page 361. There is a certain dignity and grace that is common to all 
of them; it is the beauty that belongs to things that through centuries 
of e.\pcrieii( e have become completely fitted for their purpose. 

I'he camera being adept at catching movement, is particularly fitted 
tor dealing v>ith the sea, and it is this ability too that is even more neccs- 
■^ar\ in photographing from the air. I'o take a jihotograph from an aero- 
plane travelling at enormous speed you need a camera with fast lenses, 
besides filters .md other devices to |>ierce the mistiness that obscures 
Mcos at great distance-. 

This is a branch of jihotographv that is definitely new and that has 
progressed witli the amazing advances in man's mastery of the air. For 
fh(‘ first time we have been shown the beauties that exist above the clouds 
where one can look down upon swirling white masses that occasionally 
jiarl to reveal glimpses of the earth far away below. It is an enchanted 
land that the camera has revealed to us from the aeroplane. 

Photography from the air, however, has other uses than this. For 
military purpose.s it is invaluable and in modern warfare it has come to 
plav a vdtal part. It can also a.ssi.st the town planner by showing him as 
nothing else could the net result of his work, while for the archaeologist 
it can reveal the outlines of buildings that have long .since disappeared, 
by iliscolorations in the earth that are invisible except from the air. 
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MODERN FURIES 


by CHARLES E. BROWN 
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WINGS IN HAWAII by M- ARTHUR ROBINSON 
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SAILS AGAINST THE CLfUIDS by ODINTO ALBICOCCO 
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'I'HL CAMERA AFLOAT AND iN THE SKY 


SMOKE PATTERNS IN THE SKY 


fay NOEL GRIGGS 



WHITH; sails by TIBOR CSORGEO 

A “Kodak Supobot" 

bjrigle-ngged vessels, their sails caught by the wind and lit 
by bright sunlight, throw curious shadows on the oily water, 
AThile the quayside behind rompletes the syitiphony in white 
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THE CAMERA AFLOAT AND IN THE SKY 


The foreground figures emphasize the massive structure of 
the rock archway and of the pillars at the entrance to the cave 
Notice also the contrasts m pale light and deep shadow 


CAVE IN THE SOUTH SEAS by m. Arthur robinson 





A SPECK ON THE OCEAN by HUMBERT ANTOINE 
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FOAMING BREAKERS by G. V. Herbert 
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WINGS OVER THE SEA 


by M. IRTBUR ROBINSON 


THE CAMERA AFLOAT AND IN THE SKY 


An effective study m grey and wlute as the guili: beaiitilully 
poised, hover and swoop down ovei a shoal of fish in mid -ocean 


A SEA BANQUET 


F. I. MORTIMER 
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INCOMING TIDE by R. DOOGLAS PAUL 



BARGES ON THE THAMES 


by STANLEY 




liners in new YORK DOCKS 
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THE CAMERA AFLOAT AND IN THE SKY 







The wash of these three flymg boats, about to take off in torma- 
tion, breaks the surface of the sea with ribbon-hke patterns, 
illustrative of the lernhc power and speed of the machines 
Aenal photography is here shown in a most effective light 


FLYING BOATS TAKE OFF 






THE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


[n this section are scenes from many lands in the old 
world and the new. Buildings and ruins, snowy wastes 
oj tfie aatttrctic, islands o|' ifie south, seas, peasant and 

olhj ijpes, fill lhs( jiictnm mlm lo pm ns som 

idea of the infinite variety of the world we live in 


F or centuries men have been satisfying their desire to roam far and 
wide from their native land in search of new discoveries, for centuries 
they have been bringing home wondrous tales of what they have seen. 
Of late years the camera has come to their assistance, enabling explorers 
lo substantiate the truth of what they state. It has in fact become one 
of the most essential items in the explorer’s equipment, enabling him to 
record his discoveries by a method of guaranteed accuracy and to bring 
hack a permanent witness of his work. 

One of the first expeditions to make use of the camera extensively was 
that lead by Captain Scott to the South Pole in 1911. The photographer 
on this occasion was Herbert G. Ponting, whose work, although it was done 
so many years ago, has never in its own field been surpassed. Some of 
his superb studies of the, Antarctic are included in the following pages 
(see pages 332 and 336) and also in a previous section '* The Camera 
Goes Hunting” where some of his extraordinary pictures of penguins taken 
on the same expedition will be found. 

The camera has, in this sphere of exploration, done a great service to 


those many of ns wio have no opportuiu'ly for fnvel. It his emlU 

US actually to see what the peoples of far-off lands, of whom previously 
we had only heard, look like. Typical figures from several lands are 
included in the pages of this section. The picturesque strangeness, each 
in their different ways, of the Breton girl on page 330, the Tunisian 
shepherd on page 331, or, to those people who live in Europe, of the 
old Indian woman showing her bangles, appearing on page 325, is 
something that before the advent of the camera we could never have 
■ ved. The camera in fact is fulfilling a double purpose; it gives actual 
the existence of far-off things, thus turning exploration into an 
and it gives to the ordinary man and woman a far wider 
copies and places of lands other than their own. 


THE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


JUNGLE LABOURER 


by H. G. FONTING 




by T. H. MAYNARD 





GATEWAY, HALL OF CLASSICS, PEKIN 


by ROBERT BYRON 
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THE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


The pose of this girl brings out to the full the picturesque 
nature of the national costume and headdress of Breton women 

BFETON PEASANT GIRL by marcel gactherot 





BRETON PILGRIMS 


by PIERRE -ADAM 


A fine example of unconscious posing and of how the facial 
expressions of a momenl can be perpetuated by the camera 
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THE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


GYPSY AND CHILD 


by YOLLA NICLAS 




AFRICAN TOILET by H. w. swan 
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ANTARCTIC GROTTO 



by H. G. PONTING 
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THE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


A BALCONY, AGRA FORT 


by M. C. Pirn 
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FHE CAMERA AS EXPLORER 


AZTEC 


These inagmfif'entrumsat San ]ucin Teotihuacan , Mexico, give 
us to-day some laea of the grandeur of the Azter civilisation 
that f'erishodat the hands of ihe Spanish Conqui.stadorcr. 1513 


TEMPLE 


by A. COSTA 





HAWAIIAN TRAIL 


by M. ARTHUR ROBINSON 


This picture, taken .it the foot of the mountains on M.-iin , sJmw:; an 
imfanulwr aspect of the romanfu' islanUs nt Hawaii Tne string of 
j«ck mules admirably balancer, the curvinq Imc ol the niount;Un 
crests, while the triiJiks und leaves of the palms aie effcrnvely 
silbouened against the baf'kground and the more distant sky 
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STRIDING PYLONS 


by NOEL GRIGGS 

Studio Biiggi 
Caortoif oi forraatl Limitod 
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THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


In thif section the camera reveals its commercial possi- 
bilities. Here are seen advertising photographs of all 
sorts from studies of power stations to fashion pictures. 

I F it is true llial th<' l aiiii-ra has revolutionised the art of advertising, 
it is also true tliat adsiTtising has revolutionised the art of the camera. 
'Ill e assoi iatioii of eainera and eotnnieree has been mutuallv profit- 
able, for while nuidern adrertising eonld never have developeai witViout 
the liel|i of phologra pii\ . pliotograpln uould never have reached its 
prc'i’iit stage of tecliiin al eMelh-nce except for the very exacting demands 
made upon il iiv a'l \ cri i-iiig. 

-\ cutnineii lal phoiograpli, siin e it is designed for reproduction must 
lie 111 the \ er\ (iiic^l leriuiiial ipiahiv. \nv sinall blemishes that would 
pass iinnolii'cl in indn nlual uoik. are ini'xcusahle and the commercial 
photoL'raphci mii'l he piep.iicd to produce vsork that is flawless. In 
learning huu to do so he has dmcloped tiic technical resources of pholo- 
graplu hcNoiid the uilde-l dreams ol tlie earlier experimenters, 

Ihit if ihe ( oniiiicn ial phot<igra|iher has put lei hiiie.d e\i ellence 
helore e\er\ thing else, he has not forgotten photographic art. Inrleed, 
the new mcdiiiin iii ssliich he works has proved jiarticularlv liafijiy and 
once again the i.iniera diseoxeis tm us misuspecled heautv. Fashion 
pliotogiaplu . studies o| power houses, advertising "stills” are no longer 
slalii rejii'csentations of inanimate ohjeets; they are glowing, vital pictures 
that corn|iaie in liirclitiess with am taken to-dav. Consider, for example, 
the drani.iln vigour of the faetorv r hiinnevs on fiage ,348. ^ et few of 

iis expecl to find lieaiilv in industrial surroundings. Consiifer also the 
dviiamic story -telling iinjilicil in the picture of the man drinking beer on 
|iage 3.37. 1 et again this is a subject that is as humdrum as any can lie. 

It is perhaps in its fashion studies, however, that commercial jihoto- 
grapihv most excels. 'Fhe modern approach to such subjects is entirely 
artistic not rejiresenlational, I'he conseipience is that here are first 
pictures of distinctive lovelines.s and only .secondly, advertising photo- 
graphs. 'fhe examples on pages 3S1 ami 358 are alone evidence of thi.s. 
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TPiE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


CHIMNEY STACK SILHOUETTE 


br NOEL GBICGS 

ShiiUo Briggs 



CIGARETTE FOR MADAM 


bf BUtON 

C«w1«»7 of Godfroy nUUlpo Limited 
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THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


ANGLE ON THE CHIMNEY by NOEL GRlccs 


Stodle Brigy* 
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THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


FUR WRAP 


by LEE 

Covt«ST of Swoon * WoUo— Stodlo Su 



THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


TUNING -IN 


bT ). H. WILUNK 

CowtMT of PhUlp’i Radio — Stadle Bu 
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POACHED EGGS 


by guor denes 

ConrteiT 0^ EspMM Dairy Co., Ltd. 
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THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


by HUBERT DATET 

Cawta«7 ef Th« AT«ua Fms 


BITTER AND BERT 





THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


"WHAT'S IT WORTH?' 


by NOEL OUOOS 

Itadle Brigf* 





THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Here the camera conveys the stress and strain of modern 
business life with the incessant ringing of the telephone bell 

hj CORDON CROCKER 

Cqu rt awy of Raw Prodacla, Ltd. — Stndlo Sva 


"I CANT HEAR" 



THE CAMERA IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


SHADOWS OF STEEL br G. G. GUNgeh 







TRAILING HER COAT 


by PETER CLARK 





FASHION FIGURE by DOROTHY WILDING 
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THE BIRD CAGE by D. OCTAVTOS mL 

This exquisite study by one of the greatest oi all photographers , 
taken about 1843 , is a triumph over technical limitations 
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THE CAMERA TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


[n this final section one hundred years of photography 
are explored. Here are collected some of the photo- 
grajih.'t that record the development of the camera. They 
include some of the very earliest fihotogniphs ever taken, 
'in interesting feature is the histone news pictures that 
begin tilth the (irimean War and end with the (Inrona- 
tion of King itcorge I' f .4s before, jnctorial greatness 
has been preferretl to mere historic signihcance or story . 

T ill*) year 1839 rriarkt-d the Imtli of pholi»i;ra)iliy am! irj the year 
1939 cxliibitioiis wi-rr iiehJ all over the world to l eieljrate the een- 
ti'narv of thif- new riiediiim of reeordiiig whicli, from it' bcftiuninps 
a priinit i\ eJv <('10111911 lortu of ontertainmerit ha< to-day I'oeomo one 
of the (iroal ^^ldll<trlo^ of tlm worhi. Thi- evolution of idiolography in 
a sliort hundri'd voar< i- <ii(hejenll\ retnarkablo in itself ; init it reflects 
moreover, the astonisliiiie mHiieiiee whieti it has had upon the world, 
an iiithieiii e indeed eoniparable with lliat exereise'l b\ tlie invention of 
wireless. 

In the short and final section of this book which follows, an attempt 
has been made to ( olleet some of the outstanding photograjihs which 
have been taken since the birth of this new art -for an art it has now 
heeorne as well as an iiidu.strv. \lmost entirely, this attempt has been 
directed bv a desire to present pliotograplis that are in every w'ay worthy 
of eonfemplation in lliernselves, photographs whieh in their day oertainly 
ranked as great niastcrpicccs. The technical limitations of the early 
apparatus are frankly im])<)s,sihle to understand to-day. so easy and so 
automatic has become the modern business of taking, developing and 
printing a picture. It might he supposed, therefore, that these limita- 
tions would have crippled the art of the earliest photographers and made 
a comiiarison between their work and the work of their modern successors 
quite odious. 

Actually this supjiositiou, reasouahle as it may be, is quite wrong. A 
glance through the next few pages shoidd prove it. Despite all the 
difliculties against which the early experimenters contended, despite the 
complete novelty of the medium in whieh they were working, a 
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considerable number managed to produce photographs that, pictorially, 
can rank with any in this book. Take for example the photograph by D. 
Octavius Hill on page 366. It dates from the year 18'43 and its technical 
limitations are obvious. Yet in feeling and in composition, in the 
handling and grouping of his subjects. Hill ha.s shown himself to be a 
photographic artist of the first rank. 

It was inevitable that until the comparatively recent development of 
fast lenses and films, photography should be limited more or less to 
formal portraiture. Certainly it was in this branch that it most excelled, 
but some astonishing work was done in other directions. Perhaps the 
most remarkable, as certainlv the most fascinating achievements which it 
reached in other directions, were the news })ii'tures that record for us 
scenes from earlier davs. In this section a lUiinhcr of these carlv news 
photographs are to he tound and amongst the I'arlicst are those of the 
Crimean and American Civil Wars, photographs associated with the 
names of Roger Penton and Matthew R. Rrady rcspiTlivelv. 

A fitting sense of the dramatic is to be seen in all these e<irl\ jihotographs 
and although technical limitations forbade these early workers from 
atfprri(itirig the same subjects as those so succes.sfull) recorded during (he 
last Great War, the same vital appeal is evident in all. Indeed a very 
interesting comjiarison is offered between, for example, the [ihotographs 
of an 1865 battery on page 374 and of a 19] 6 liowiipier halierv on 
[lage 381. 

These historic news pictures have been carried, in this sei tiou, up to 
the faironalion of King George VI in Westminster Abbey (jiage .384). 
This was tlie first oecasion on which the coronation of a sovereign had 
ever been photograiihed . Before that date the world had had to rely on 
artists’ impressions of the scene and gooil as some ot these impressions 
have been thev eannot compare, in their intimate realitv, with the work 
of a photographer. 

The camera has indeed brought us a new sense. Hv il^ aid we can now 
see into the past. All previous history belore 18.39 has relied u{ion hear- 
say. the written wor<l, and the fleeting impres-ions ol eiinteniporary 
artists. That state of affairs is jiast. To-day we can study the intimate 
everyday life of the late Victorian age in the same detail as we can study 
the conleinporarv world. Yet that age is as much part of history a.s the 
age of Shall Jchaii. And in the future our remote d e.seenilatits will he 
able to recall us in all our comings and goings with the same ease as we. 
ourselves now recall our last year’s holiday. 
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THE CAMERA TELLS ITS OWN STORY 



THE CHESS PLAYERS by rox talbot 

This o.irly collotype by Fox Talbot j'lrobably dates from before 
1839, and inay possibly be the first photograph ever taken A 
contemporary experimenter with Daguerre and Niepce, he 
showed in all his work a fine sense of dramatic composition 
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SIR JOHN HERSCHEL 


by JULIA MARGARET CAMERON 


Mis Camel oij waji one of the first people to ma>e a coiruTiei 
L'laJ venture of photoqiaphy This fine portrait dates from 
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PORTRAIT Of AN OLD LADY 


by D. OCTAVIUS HILL 


AiiuiJicM luiL example o( OjUvius Hill's pciUailme This 
paruculdi photograph datt-.. oiobaPly from the yeai 1843 or 1843 
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COUNT CAVOUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 


The 1 "rl 
ih.‘ fi'., 

p]C..Cljt 

C'oLirt ‘ 
• X' ' i]“i 


-*j Conqiur. tti.' was Told in Vienna in ir-lii. // u. one oi 
I nr-Jltinc a'noiriMie:^ a; Ahich .1 pi" ipJioi v/.- 
TIj- .otU'-lv uf ih'.' l.ifiii'ii, it-iiiar ,.l 

o’ f.iii . lop .111 ahk Tf’ui li'i it;- nr ij'.inl :c‘v 1 ok ,ii 
II 'I 11(0 Ii >: Hie ■.ciisili - e h.u idlin' J ot in, . 1 :,m' Ue 
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Sll-JGE.' OF SFBASTOPOL by ROGER FENTOK 


riiOKlNCF NIGHTINGALE 


1 Wdr I'Or 

'Mb]v the hr:,! of wnr 
photoqrciphor:. and hjN 
rarii re.*. o[ tiie Cnniean 
’.\ai 18 r>^., one of v/hich 
i:\vt‘Gn Fibove, are Dot able 
fji iheif f-cnse ol the 
diaiEiatif' 'Ihe hnu siudv 
{:-.eeiiritjhi; o! Horence 
NiahtiT'O-'ile by an un- 
known I'hc.tixjiapher, 
rrcibably dale*, from!855 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 

Fsom the Rlachglti CoUectioa 





by MATTHEW P. BRADY 




HOSPITAL SUPPLIES. ]«(i6 PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 

J’hi« photograph showa a hospital supply depot ai Potsdam 
dujing the Austro-Piussiau War of 1866 Every person in this 
group was required tostand slii) tor a matte: ofsevet al minutes 

Taicen m 1894 dunnq the first war between China and Japan 
riKLD BATTE^RY IN ACTION PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 



THE CAMERA TELLS ITS OWN STORY 





PORTRAIT OF A GIRL *>T h. p. robinson 

This photograph, dating from c*boul 167] , is rGrnarVfible for ils 
effective use of lighting --an unusual innovation al this period 
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WHITEHALL, 1900 photogiupher dnknow> 

These two fine views of famous streets in London piovide- , 
fascinating contrast to the scenes that may be witnessed to dLiy 

THE MANSION HOUSE. 1902 photographer unknown 






FUNERAL OF KING EDWARD VII PHOTOGRAPHER unknown 


An histone photograph showing Kaiser Wilhelm II on a white j 

horse, ndinq close beside King George V in hie funeral j 

piocessaon m London of King Edward VU on May 6, 1910 ! 

I 


I 
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THE MAN WHO BEGAN "v phillipp rubel 

THE GREAT WAR 

This unique photograph shows the direst of Pnnap, the 
Serbian student, immediately after he had assassinated the 
Aichduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and bir wife at Sardievo 
on June 26. 1914 This event precipitated the Oreai War 


A famoLu: picture showuig liindenburg, the Kaiser and 
Luderidorf at General Headquarters during the Great War 


WAR LORDS CONFER photographer unknown 

From lmp«rl«l War Mavtnm CttUsctioB 




nif: ^'UNS SPEAK 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 

Fxom ihft Wur MuMunt CoUacllsB 


A rnaqnihront photogtaj-'h of u British B-inch HowUi:ei battery 
111 action diiiimj tho long -diawn-out Battle oi the Soiuine, 191t 


Hui. yliotograph, one* ol the most dramatic yielded by the 
. 'jfji W.ii , w.jj> tdVen fiom d BiiUiih v'esjiel It .shows '.7PTiTnri 
s..Mrnblinq on the side:; the Gerrnau batllf"' fTUisci 
Bliiclior. ihe was luimncj over and sirt- mg She wa& Vnocked 
!(• pieces by gunhio duruiy the Battle ot the Dogyei Pani', 1916 


SINKING or THE PLilCHEK 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 






^r' 


:gtl6 »-CA6S 


‘'.•KsfsaC-'Ci' » . jr 

DEATH TO THE ASSASSIN ' 

PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN 


The didiiiitic niomeni imni<idjate!y dfler tht- asMS5iri.iti'''ij ' i 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and M Barlhou ai Marsc'illc-'-, 
F'r<in< ♦Mf) October 1934 Anofticorhdi! )UM cui downtneassafinn 


The Oeraians entered Austria in March, 1938, preceded by 
Austrian Naas Here is the head of flie coiuniii at Innsbiuck 

WOE TO THE CONQUERED' 

by A. COSTA 
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HITLER ADDRESSES THE REICHSTAG bj BORIS STAHN 


Members of the Reichstag listen on March 18, 1938, at the Skala, 
Berlin, to Hitler's acoDunt of the occupation of Austria, He is seen 
standing below Field-Marshal Gonng in the President's Chair 
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